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THE ART AMATEUR. 



Varnish. Use flat, medium-sized bristle brushes for the gen- 
eral work, and for details use flat, pointed sables, Nos. 8 and 10. 

THE WEI.B Y DECORA TIVE HEAD. 
The whole of the background to the decorative head, 
by Ellen Welby, given in the extra supplement, should be kept a 
rather dull bluish green, the apple leaves being rather blue green, 
and the spaces behind them being filled in with a warmer, yellower 
green . The apples should not be very bright, most of them being 
a light, very yellow green with some carmine worked in for the 
red parts. The £tems of the apple-tree should be a warm brown 
with a little purple worked in. The hat should be of a rich warm 
brown, the lights having a little orange with them, the shadows 
being kept very dark, with a little purple introduced. The face 
should be rather fair, and the hair fair, and of a rather warm 
tint. The eyes should be brown and much darker than the eye- 
lashes coming over them. In the eyelashes a good deal of gray 
should be used, or they will seem too hard. The feathers in the hat 
should be dull yellow and orange. The dress is a dull creamy yel- 
low, and the frill round the neck is white shaded with grays. 

THE BOUCHER PANELS. 

The design upon page 39 suggests the much-prized 
old tapestries of Europe, and may be treated to imitate their effects 
to a remarkable extent. The material commonly preferred for this 
purpose is burlap— a coarse material of large, uneven threads. The 
dye-painting, as the reader has been told before, is done with or- 
dinary oil colors diluted with turpentine, and is put on in washes 
with flat or round bristle brashes, small, pointed sables being 
used for details. The design has a border of dull gold, edged with 
green vines of medium tint, and purple grapes. The background 
is clear blue sky overhead, having a few floating feathery clouds 
shading into soft gray in the deeper touches. The general effect 
is bright and full of color. The trees in the background are dark 
evergreen of cool, blue-gray quality. The statue of a satyr is of 
gray stone, while the marble steps are brilliant white in the high 
lights, falling into soft, purple-gray shadows. The immediate 
foreground is also in shadow with a suggestion of green trees and 
grayish brown branches. The goat may be gray shading into dark 
warm tones in the darker parts, with some warm, bright touches 
in the high lights. The little cupids are all warm and bright in 
color of flesh ; all having light hair of various shades, from pure 
golden yellow to reddish brown. Let all the tones harmonize. 

In the design upon page 38 the sky is covered with gray clouds 
overhead, and underneath the tone is clear warm blue, growing 
lighter and warmer toward the horizon where it is met by 
foliage of light, delicate, gray green, touched with purple in the 
shadows. The trees and grasses in the middle distance and fore- 
ground are warmer and richer in color. The water is light gray 
blue, and is also lighter and warmer in quality in the immediate 
foreground. The vines and grasses in the immediate foreground 
• are dark rich green with a few touches of strong light. Make 
the rocks gray, shaded with warmer, brownish tints. The flesh of 
the little cupids is warm and ruddy, with rosy cheeks, lips, elbows 
and knees. Their hair varies from lightest gold to brown. The 
draperies are white and pink. The net and pole are light grayish 
brown, with warm touches of yellow in the high lights. 

THE CHINA-PAINTING DESIGNS. 
For the background of the Chrysanthemum Panel 
(Plate 572) use brown green, with a very little deep purple mixed 
with it. Begin at the upper left-hand corner to lay on this color, 
spreading it in broad, blended touches, and work the color much 
lighter toward the right of the panel, adding at this point a little 
carnation to green for a brighter effect. Add brown No. 17 to 
brown green for the background behind the flowers at the left or 
the panel. For the upper flowers and buds of the white and blush 
variety, use a gray made by mixing brown green and black for 
shading the petals. This must be put on delicately, and for the 
delicate pink tinge of the flowers use a pale wash of light car- 
mine A. All the short-petalled flowers-and buds are of the blush 
pink variety. The long-petalled blooms are bright yellow in color- 
ing, for which use jonquil yellow, shading with brown green. For 
the leaves mix grass green with brown green, shading with brown 
green. Use this same coloring for the stems, adding a little deep 
purple to brown green for shading them. Wherever gray effects 
are desired add deep purple to green for them. Outline all the 
work with color made by mixing deep purple, and brown No. 17 
in equal proportions. 

The Cracker Jar (Plate 573) comes in white French 
china ready for decorating. In painting the design use orange 
red for the bright red berries, shading with dark red or red and 
black mixed, and outlining with dark red or black. Add brown 
green to apple green for the leaves, outlining with brown green. 
Make the under side of leaf and leaf-stalk light green. Use neu- 
tral gray for the branches, shading and outlining with the same 
and adding brown for the smaller twigs. Paint the twig-handle 
like the branches. For background use an open, irregular crackle 
of gold lines upon the white, or dark blue may be used in place of 
the gold. If a tinted ground be preferred use blue, or celadon, of 
yellow, with or without a crackle pattern. The crackle may be 
darker than thetint, or the lines may be white on a tinted ground. 

The recent exhibition of paintings by pupils of Mr. 
Carl Hecker, at the Bucken Art Rooms, showed a good deal of 
ambitious work. The first prize (a year's tuition free) wasaward- 
ed by Mr. Daniel Huntington, to Miss Bertha Hecker, daughter 
of the professor, but it was understood that she waived it in favor 
of Miss Lila Jackson, winner of the second prize in the contest 
(half a year's tuition), whose subject was Diana and Endymion. 
An honorable mention was awarded to Miss Rebecca Lewenthal 
for her "Leila at the Siege of Granada." Among the contest- 
ants was Miss Margaret Nehlig, a daughter of the talented and 
once well-known New York painter of that name. 
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MANUSCRIPTS AND COPYISTS. 

Epaphroditus, the grammarian, had collected under 
the reigns of Nero to Nerva thirty-two thousand volumes, 
and Serenus had sixty-two thousand volumes ; but the 
volumes of that age were scrolls of parchment and 
papyrus that the reader unrolled with his right hand 
and rolled with his left as he read, and since the 
scroll was not to be made "to drag its slow length 
along," one work was in many scrolls, and the " ^Eneid " 
was a poem in twelve volumes. Then, a great library 
looked like our wall-paper shops, and an " edition de 
luxe " had a new cylinder of ivory, paper that had not 
been scratched, a page that had been polished with 
pumice-stone, and straps of purple color. 

The writers of manuscripts, among the Hebrews, were 
savants, commentators on the Holy Writ, rabbins en- 
dowed with a special habitation ; among the Greeks 
and Romans, slaves, who were to their masters what a 
well-filled book-case is to a wooden spoon ; Calvisius 
Sabinus, mentioned by Seneca, having paid the exorbitant 
sum of one hundred thousand sesterces (about $55,000), 
for eleven slaves, each one of whom could recite a Greek 
poem, a faculty that would not have enabled them to 
hold a candle to Joseph Scaliger, who had learned by 
heart the " Iliad " and "Odyssey " in twenty-one days ; 
or to Christian Chemnitius, who knew the Bible so well 
that he could tell the chapter and verse of any quotation 
that might be made from it. Besides slaves, there were 
in Rome, also, professional copyists who were freedmen, 
and others foreigners, these mostly Greeks, who, though 
they -were the Gascons of antiquity for their fine talking, 
could lay claim to the credit of having created the art 
of illuminating manuscripts. The great edict of Diocle- 
tian on the "maximum" tabulated the prices paid to 
copyists, but the great edict of Diocletian, as it comes to 
us, has " a good measure, pressed down and running 
over "of information that is not- wanted, and would pro- 
voke a saint in search of knowledge. It only tells that 
the scribe's work was valued by the hundred lines. As 
it needed attention to detail, and was one to put one's 
heart into, there were women copyists. Gruter has been 
to the pains of publishing a Latin inscription to tell it, 
and the Hebdomads of Varro, an illustrated biography 
that is at the point of the pen of every one who writes 
of manuscripts, was the work of a woman, Lala, who 
had come from Asia Minor. In the Middle Ages the 
copyist did his work as a penance, and Thedoric liked 
to tell the monks of his abbey, that a friar had gone to 
heaven for having copied a volume containing one letter 
more than the number of his sins. Antiquarians are in 
accord on the point that the oldest manuscript extant 
is not older than the third century, and there is not a 
distinguishing mark for a manuscript anterior to the 
seventh century, according to Montfaucon. Aulus Gel- 
lius had seen a manuscript of the " Georgics " and a 
manuscript of the "yEneid," and Quintilian tells of 
manuscripts that he had seen of Cicero and Cato the 
Censor, and Venice claims that it possesses the original 
manuscript of the Gospel of Saint Mark, and the British 
Museum has a Greek copy of the Evangelists that is 
attributed to Saint Thecla, one of St. Paul's virgin con- 
verts ; but the weight of evidence is rather in favor of 
Father Hardouin's absurdity, that our so-called classics, 
with three exceptions, are the works of monks of the 
thirteenth century. 

The originals' have gone in the company of the sacred 
archives that Moses had deposited in the Ark, the laws 
that the kings of Israel had written, the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Bible, and the letter of Jesus to Abgar, prince of 
Edessa, regarding his leprosy and the faith of his people. 
And why ? Because, as Disraeli the elder says " The 
Romans burned the books of the Jews, of the Christians, 
and of the philosophers ; the Jews burned the books of the 
Christians and the Pagans; the Christians burned the 
books of the Pagans and the Jews." And there were 
books that their authors were forced to swallow, and books 
with which the*Gorner-grocer used to wrap up his goods, 
and books that fell into the hands of the devil incarnate — 
the borrower. The borrower is the scourge — the Attila 
of books ; wherefore, in 1461, when Messire Jean de la 
Driesche knocked at the door of the Faculty of Paris for 
a copy of the works of Dr. Rasis, by request of King 
Louis XL, the Faculty replied that they had nothing they 
could refuse to lend to the King, but felt it was their 
duty to ask for a pledge, and the King's plate went in 



pawn for the. book, an incident that 'gives color to 
Theodore de. Bauville's fiction of "Gringoire," that 
Lawrence Barrett plays so well. 

The Iconoclasts, who came into the world for its mis- 
fortune at the beginning of the sixth century, take 
rank as ravagers in a line after the book-borrowers, who 
are sempiternal. They made a fire of fifty thousand vol- 
umes in a day, and for two hundred years fancied they 
owed it to themselves to burn images of devotion, and, 
casually, the artists who made them, thus to extirpate fet- 
ichism,and send those who fanned it, by force to Paradise. 
Under the reign of Theophilus, the hands of Lazarus, 
a monk who had achieved greatness as an illuminator of 
manuscripts, were burned with hot irons ; other copyists 
were immolated on pyres made of their books, and 
Lazarus heads a long list of martyrs to bibliophily that 
ends becomingly in 1825 with Van Hulthem, who died 
of cold, because, fearing dust and smoke for his books, 
he would not have a fire in his room. 

The proscribed art of Byzantium was carried by Saint 
Austin and Theodore of Tarsus to England and Ireland, 
whose monasteries of Rent-Wara-Bryg, the old Saxon 
name of Canterbury, and of Bangor and Lindisfarne, were 
filled with calligraphers, long ere Alcuin went, at the 
call of Charlemagne, to teach the art of " illuminating " 
to the monasteries of France and Germany. The estab- 
lishment of schools for copyists in the Empire led to a re- 
nascence of letters in the Occident ; and the tenth century, 
that lay in a penumbra for all that light, may yet boast 
of its recluses of the Cava convent, in the kingdom of 
Naples ; of Godemann, a monk of St. Swithin who made 
the famous Benedictionary upon which the Saxon kings 
took the oath until the Conquest ; and of Sintramn of the 
St. Gall monastery, whose work is lauded to the skies by 
Father C^hier. 

After the year 1000 of fatality had passed and left no 
ill, and the world had gone mad after every form of art, 
an army of illuminators ushered wonders into the world ; 
but it was not until the thirteenth century that the copy- 
ist got out of his Byzantine harness, that had had its day 
even at Constantinople. Then he betook himself less to 
great Psalters and Benedictionaries/and more to Missals, 
and he let his fancy run through the text of a " Chanson 
de Geste," making amends, by his modesty in not putting 
his name to his work, for what might have been explained 
away by a lessening of piety — something that would 
have been fatal to a devout monk at work for the salva- 
tion of his soul. Under the protection of Charles V., 
who was bookish and wise, of Matthias Corvinus, who was 
a book-a-bosom knight, of the dukes of Berry and of 
Burgundy, the art that had been enshrined in cloisters 
came into vogue in palaces. Thereafter, one meets with ■ 
few Latinized names and phrases of invocation at the 
end of manuscripts ; in compensation, with a brilliant 
company of men-of-letters, artists— even a king ! There 
is Jehan de Meung, John van Eyck ; Hemling, also called 
Memling ; Jehan Foucquet ; Francisco of Oberto ; Julio 
Clovio, of whom Francisco de Holanda hath said " He is 
the first illuminator of the fifteenth century, and I am the 
second," though not in so many words ; Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Raphael himself, if you please ! Have I not 
omitted good King Rene of Anjou, who resumed his in- 
terrupted occupation of painting the miniature of a quail 
in a manuscript, when informed that the invading enemy 
had come into possession of his castle and that he was a 
prisoner ? Thomas a Kempis, the reputed author of the 
"Imitation of Jesus Christ," Clouet, Jehan Poyet, are 
the last representatives of the art of illuminating manu- 
scripts, for the Mentz Bible has come. The last callig- 
raphist is Jarry ; the last miniaturist, Aubriet. 

The art of the illuminator is as extinct as the ray of 
sunlight that Averroes, the alchemist, buried under a 
pillar of the great Cordovan temple ;. only, thre illumina- 
tor's manuscript has turned into gold, and AverroeVs ray 
of sunlight, I fear, has not. 

The secrets of chrysography were revealed by a Lom- 
bard friar, in the twelfth century, but the world is 
not in great peril of taking for-.an original a counterfeit 
illuminated manuscript ; the forger would have to be too 
great an artist. With autograph letters, it is not so dif- 
ficult ; Shapira would have sold his manuscripts to the 
British Museum if his price had not been too high, and 
Mr. Clermont-Ganneau had not had time to arrive while 
they were debating it ; and Vrain Lucas was quite suc- 
cessful, if you remember, at selling letters of Alexander, 
Lazarus, Mary Magdalen, Cleopatra, to Michel Chasles, 
of the Institut de France, who was. a great mathemati- 
cian. Paleographists follow the rules of criticism of the 
Benedictine monks, out of which I can only give here 
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those that are clear to people who have not made a study 
of paleography. In manuscripts of the sixth century 
there are, usually, three vermilion lines at the beginning 
of every book. 

The vellum of manuscripts is white and fine until the 
end of the eleventh century. After this it is coarse, and 
of a dirty white. After the~ year 1400 it is excessively 
thick. There are few manuscripts in capital letters en- 
tirely after the sixth century. In manuscripts that are 
anterior to Charlemagne there is no separation between 
words. England abandons the Saxon calligraphy, and 
adopts the French, under the reign of William the 
Conqueror. In the eleventh century manuscripts are 
ruled with styles of lead or silver or dry point. The 
period is often expressed by a semicolon, or by a sort of 
five or seven, or by a comma under two dots. It is 
during this century that Guy d' Arezzo invents a system 
of musical notation in a line of alternating colors, red, 
yellow or green. Abbreviations become frequent. In 
the twelfth century the modern Gothic letter is used. 
Words are separated by three dots, one under the other» 
or by a dash. 

In the thirteenth century the Arabic figures come into 
use. Words are separated by aline drawn up and down 
from right to left. The green-colored initial letter that 
is a distinctive mark of manuscripts of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, also, is more particularly noticeable 
now. Notes of music are written on four or five lines. 
In the fourteenth century there are manuscripts that are 
ruled in red ink ; rag paper comes into general use. In 
the fifteenth century, a period under the line represents 
a.eomma, on the line a colon, above the line a period. 
The greater number of manuscripts are ruled in red ink. 
The writing of the sixteenth century is the most difficult 
to read. Manu'scripts are ruled in red ink. The letter 
i is dotted instead of accented, as heretofore. Stamped 
paper and parchment were brought into use in Spain 
and Holland in 1555; at Brussels in 1668; in France 
in 1673. 

The ornamentation of manuscripts varies with archi- 
tecture. The calligraphy that precedes the . era of 
Charlemagne has the physiognomy of a Roman monu- 
ment; the calligraphy that follows it partakes of the 
Oriental elegance that has become acclimated in the 
Occident. In the thirteenth century it is affected by the 
ogive that has made a revolution in architecture ; and in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is overwhelmed 
by a riot of flourish. Henri Pene du Bois. 



BOOK OF AMERICAN FIGURE-PAINTERS. 

In bringing out this sumptuous volume, the publishers 
(J. B. Lippincott Company) give a fair indication of the wonder- 
ful progress our artists have made in the past few years in a very 
difficult branch of painting ; and, what is hardly less interesting, 
they show us at a glance what can and what cannot be accom- 
plished by the photogravure reproductive process, which now en- 
ters so largely into book illustration. 

As to this mechanical part of the volume, it is stated, in a pre- 
liminary note, that it is done by the Forbes Company, of Boston, 
" the negatives from all works in color having been prepared by 
the ortho-chromatic process of Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia." 
Some of the plates are admirable ; others are far from satisfactory. 
It would appear that this process is either far inferior to that of 
Goupil, of Paris, or else the Forbes Company lacks such skilled 
engravers as in the French concern correct the blemishes on the 
original photographs as they come from the camera slide, add 
a good deal of original hand-work, and finish off the plates for 
printing. By his ortho-chromatic process, Mr. Ives, we believe, 
claims, by scientific means, to neutralize or correct color defects 
in direct reproduction ; but in most cases he would seem to have 
succeeded but poorly. Not being familiar with all the original 
paintings, however, it is impossible for us to determine, of course, 
how far the artists themselves are to blame for some of the failures ; 
but so tar as we can judge from the evidence in our possession 
we should say that, with very few exceptions — Thomas Hoven- 
den's " The Harbor Bar is Moaning " may count as one of them, 
Professor Eakins's admirable " Portrait of a Lady " as another, 
and Winslow Homer's " Lost off the Banks " a third — the wholly 
satisfactory results are from originals like Will H. Low's 
" Autumn," reproduced, we presume, from oils in monochrome. 
As Mr. Homer's original picture (in the present Academy Exhibi- 
tion) is virtually in monochrome, the really admirable reproduc- 
tion of it in the book under review, perhaps, should hardly rank as 
an exception to the general proposition that, so far as we have 
had opportunities of judging — and our opportunities have not been 
few — there is hardly such a thing as a thoroughly satisfactory un- 
touched photogravure reproduction of a painting presenting diffi- 
cult color problems. Where the French and German processes 
have seemed to succeed, it has been through the skill of their en- 
gravers, who have retouched (and sometimes virtually remodelled) 
the plate. Mr. Ives's ortho-chromatic invention, when matured, 
may obviate the need of employing the services of the hand- 
worker ; but it does not appear that as yet he has got near to this 
stage. For instance, J. AldenWeir"s " Reverie" is a mere shadow 



of a woman's face; Abbott H. Thayer's "Child and Kitten" 
looks like a thin Indian ink wash drawing without any depth ; 
Walter Shirlaw's " Dawn" is heavy and muddy, without even a 
suggestion of values. 

If it should seem to the reader that we have devoted too much 
space to the consideration of the process by which the originals 
of the pictures of this book have been reproduced, it must be re- 
membered that the method of illustration is comparatively new, 
and on trial, and as " The Book of American Painters " is by far 
the most important example yet seen of this new departure, this 
is the time for a critical examination of the claims of the process. 
A first class wood-cut, made after a painting, is the engraver's in- 
terpretation of the artist's intentions ; of course, it does not pre- 
tend to be automatic, and if the result is not satisfactory, the artist 
is not to be held responsible. This photogravure process, on the 
other hand, we understand, does make some such claim, and it is 
vital to the reputation of any artist concerned that the validity 
of the claim should be tested. 

Let us now turn to the agreeable task of noticing the contents 
of the volume as representing the best work of our American 
figure-painters. With a few exceptions, such as Alexander Har- 
rison's " In Arcadia," with its ill-drawn nymphs, abnormally vul- 
garized by unskilful retouching of the plate ; S. W. Van Schaick's 
dramatically conceived, but poorly executed, " Dance of Death," 
and Elihu Vedder's affected "Delilah," a poor pendant to his 
" Samson " (published in Harper's Weekly), the examples have 
been well selected, beginning with Mr. Dewing's poetical concep- 
tion of "The Hours," and ending with F. S. Church's whimsical 
" Friends in Council," a mermaid in consultation with a grim- 
visaged polar bear. Old John Burns, of Gettysburg, " erect and 
lonely " as we read of him in Bret Harte's poem, is the subject of 
Gilbert Gaul's contribution. John Lafarge's seated figure of a 
lady, entitled " Sleep," is charmingly drawn ; the unconscious posi- 
tion of the hands, the drooping pose, with evident relaxation of 
all the muscles of the body, admirably convey the idea of the sub- 
ject. " The Sermon," by J. Gari Melchers, shows the interior of a 
Dutch church with women in picturesque peasant dress. Fred- 
erick C. Jones's " Idyl," two listless maidens comfortably lounging 
on the grass while a third reads to them, is not so characteristic 
an example of his genre as one of his child-life pictures might 
have been. " A Dozing Tar," by Dennis M. Bunker, with its 
general flatness and charged outlines looks like tapestry ; the 
composition is effective and the treatment is decorative. Theo. 
Robinson's " Madonna Mia," a mediaeval figure under a bloom- 
ing fruit-tree, has good lines for a stained glass window. In East- 
man Johnson's " Embers " — a humble interior, with a shabby- 
genteel old man looking sadly into the fire — we recognize our 
friend in " The Reproof," painted by the same artist. We fear that 
the wilful, brazen-looking girl in that picture " went wrong," and 
the old man now looks as if he might be thinking of her, and her 
mother, perhaps, who, we have always taken for granted, must be 
dead. Blashfield's " Sleep and Poetry " is a characteristic decora- 
tive subject, with the usual affluence of studio properties — a hand- 
some woman reclining and a female, spirit-like figure floating 
above her, issuing from the smoking incense-burner on the floor. 
Carl Man's " Gossips " shows two pretty young women spinning 
and chatting, with the familiar white curtain and sunlight effect. 
Kenyon Cox's nude female figure called "Evening," it is easy to 
believe to have been in the original worthy of his reputation ; but 
we have here a terrible jumble of impossible foreshorteriings of 
shapeless flesh without bones or muscles. One of the most beau- 
tifully drawn figures in the book is Frederick Dielman's " Pomo- 
na." The decorative orchard accessories, however, seem too pro- 
nounced — which also seems to be the fault of the process. Mr. 
Freer's " Morning," shows a graceful and pretty girl seated on a 
bench, apparently covered with the skin of some beast — but this is 
only a guess ; ifr might be almost anything else. Much more suc- 
cessful is Carroll Beckwith's idyllic figure " Spring," a charm- 
ing young woman seated reading, in an apple-tree thick with 
blossoms. No less kindly treated by the " process " is the more 
mundane maiden, in Dolly Varden costume, in F. D. Millet's ad- 
mirably drawn, " Cosey Corner." G. De Forest Brush's " Before 
the Battle " is one of his thoughtful Indian pictures ; a band of 
noble redmen, in heroic poses which might almost be borrowed 
from Flaxman's designs for the "Iliad," are consulting a withered 
sibyl as to the fortunes of the coming fray. " Mild Dissipation," 
a Quaker coming out of meeting, and taking snuff, is one of 
those refined bits of genre of which Mr. Smedley has made a 
specialty. Charles Sprague Pearce is represented by one of his 
high-horizoned field backgrounds, throwing up the figure of a 
comely peasant girl who is facing us, carrying a hay-fork over her 
shoulder ; a hay-laden wagon is seen in the distance. Mr. Chase's 
white-robed "Tambourine Player," a large canvas which at- 
tracted much attention when shown at the National Academy 
Exhibition a year or two ago, is very successfully repro- 
duced. 

On the whole, our figure-painters make a creditable show in 
this book ; but they would assuredly have made a much stronger 
one, if such representative men as Dannat, D. Ridgway Knight, 
J. S. Sargent, Jules Stewart, E. Lord Weeks, E. A. Abbey and 
Walter Gay had not been omitted from the list. 

A few words must be said in praise of the admirable manner in 
which the publishers have brought out this work. Paper, print- 
ing, and binding are beyond criticism. The cover is encased in 
dainty ecru-colored cloth, stamped in pale gold, with a design by 
C. Grant La Farge, a son of John La Farge, which we should 
consider excellent if it did not necessitate putting in the lettering 
of the title so small as to make it appear insignificant. The 
greater prominence is given to a verse in praise of art, written by 
R. W. Gilder. George W. Maynard furnishes the design for the 
lining, consisting of grape-vines and trellis-work, with cupids ; 
George Fletcher Babb the principal title — two angels holding an 
open book between them. This is followed by another title by 
Augustus St. Gaudens, representing an angel with a scroll, to 
which the process has failed to do complete justice. Francis 



Lathrop contributes the half-title, a seated, female, winged figure 
representing the "Genius of Art," and incidental decorations, 
and Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes the introduction. 



" THE BLESSED DAMOZEL." 

As in the illustrations to Keats's " Lamia," by Will 
H. Low, to whom the present volume (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is 
dedicated, the friends of the artist found evidences of unlooked- 
for knowledge and power of expression, so, we doubt not, wi'l 
those of Kenyon Cox find in that artist's interpretation of Ros- 
setti's poem that he has attained a degree of skill in Ihe decora- 
tive treatment of the human figure which no previous effort of 
his had foreshadowed. We do not mean to say that we think 
Mr. Cox has, with one supreme effort, plucked bare the tree of 
knowledge or even the particular branch of it to which he has 
here devoted his attention. That would, indeed, be too much to 
expect. But, in this sumptuous volume, he has given us some evi- 
dences of a poetical imagination, a great deal of excellent drawing, 
and some admirable ideas of decorative treatment in connection 
with it all. The conscientiousness of the effort is beyond praise. 
Only those familiar with the difficulties of such an undertaking can 
appreciate the degree of thoughtful study and actual labor involv- 
ed. Some of the designs are so good that we could hardly 
desire them better. For instance, the three draped maidens 
dancing (page 25) are beautiful in form and feature, exquisite in 
line and fairly alive with movement, and the charming group 
of the Damozel and the Lover, being united by the angelic 
figure, a winged Apollo (who bears a striking resemblance, 
by the way, to a well-known young New York painter), is a 
triumph of decorative composition. But this latter design is the 
very climax of the intense paganism of the illustrations, and, it 
must be said, fairly outdoes the paganism of the poem itself. 
Rossetti's lines are : 

* " There will I ask of Christ, the Lord, 

Thus much for him and me : — 
Only to live as once on earth 

With love, only to be 
As then awhile, for ever now 

Together, I and he." 

The sensual Swinburne hardly goes farther than this in his "Laus 
Veneris." The idea of attempting to represent pictorially such a 
stanza with any degree of literalness might well have staggered 
any artist. But Mr. Cox, far from shrinking from the problem, 
frankly recognizing the pagan sentiment of the whole poem, 
seems to have determined " to out-Herod Herod " by substitut- 
ing for " Christ the Lord," the Sun-god of the ancients, and it 
is this personage and no other — the apochryphal added wings, 
notwithstanding — who confronts us in the present design. Of 
course, if fault is to be found, it should be with the poet, and not 
the artist. As Mrs. Van Rensselaer says, in her notice at the end 
of the volume, the poem is "a singular union of spirituality and 
sensuousness — a strange intermingling of things celestial and 
things terrestrial. The soul speaks, but the body and its passions 
are remembered. The scenes are visionary, supersensual, yet 
clear and tangible and concrete. The Blessed Damozel is a spirit 
truly, but a woman still — a creature still as much of flesh and 
blood as ' her lover yet on earth.' And the place is heaven truly, 
but no cloudland of vagueness— God's house, but with 'ramparts' 
and ' barriers,' and with lilies and trees." 

Mr. Cox has been most happy in the type he has chosen for the 
lady ; but, could this fair young creature really have pined in 
heaven for the companionship of such a stolid-looking lover as 
the one with whom the artist has chosen to mate her— a brawny 
young oarsman apparently, who has cultivated his muscles at the 
expense of his intellect. The fault seems to have been in choos- 
ing such a model, whose poses are all so purely perfunctory 
that in such a scene as that in which the Damozel has her arms 
rapturously clasped abbut his neck while he is doggedly posing 
for fifty cents an hour, one's faith in not only the spirituality but 
even the mere propriety of her caresses is rudely shaken. 

Of the photogravure reproductions of the designs by Mr. Cox, 
and, indeed, of the publisher's part generally, toward insuring 
the success of this interesting work, one can hardly speak too 
highly. The artist's original cartoons painted in oils in mono- 
chrome, with special regard to the requirements of the camera, 
are on exhibition at Reichard's picture-gallery in Fifth Avenue, 
where, neatly framed in plain, dull-gilded oak, they form a 
frieze the possession of which one might well envy the publishers. 
Their large size in some cases, and notably in the beautiful nude 
group of the " Stars Singing in their Spheres," seems to add ma- 
terially to the dignity of the compositions. 



MRS. BROWNING'S "SONNETS." 

The " Sonnets from the Portuguese," by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning — which, by the way, we believe, it is pretty gen- 
erally understood never had any counterpart in the Portuguese lan- 
guage, but are so ascribed in the time-honored spirit of facetious- 
ness sometimes affected by the literary in regard to their pro- 
ductions — have received a splendid setting by Ludwig S. Ipsen, 
under the liberal auspices of Ticknor & Co., who may pride them- 
selves on bringing out one of the most imposing-looking holiday 
books of the season. Unhappily, sonnets are a kind of verse, 
which, above almost any other, one likes to possess in a small, com- 
pact shape. A neat pocket edition of Mrs. Browning's " Sonnets" 
would have been something that her admirers would prize ; but 
what is one to do with this thick, ponderous volume whose dimen- 
sions are about fourteen inches by ten ? We believe that it would 
pay the publishers to bring out a smaller edition of the book, photo- 
graphing down Mr. Ipsen's designs and resetting the letter-press 
in type of the size, say, of "minion" or "brevier." The orna- 
mental borders and false titles indicate the almost inexhaustible 
resources of the artist, if not in actual invention, at least in inge- 
nious combinations of old decorative motives. Probably it would 
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be impossible to find in any other book such a wealth of good 
material for the needs of the professional ornamentist and indus- 
trial art worker, for whose use we venture to suggest to Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co. the republication of Mr. Ipsen's designs, in their 
present size, as loose sheets in a portfolio. 



JEGLE AND THE ELF. 

The useful photogravure process will prove the re- 
verse of a blessing if it is to be used to reproduce in facsimile 
for book illustration such "pot-boiling" sketches as some which 
accompany M. B. M. Toland's metrical "fantasy" entitled .iEgle 
and the Elf, published by the J. B. Lippincott Company. De- 
signers are careless enough, in all conscience, when, in the ordi- 
nary way, they are called upon to furnish copy for the unfortu- 
nate wood-engraver, who, too often, is expected to make sense out 
of bewildering conundrums in black and white ; but, when some 
of these gentlemen are allowed to run riot in oil monochrome, 
and are held to account by a no more censorious critic than the 
photographic camera — upon which, by the way, they seem to rely 
for some happy accident to supply the artistic effect which they 
themselves wholly fail to impart to their work — the case is hope- 
less indeed. Theodore Baur, the sculptor, furnished, probably, a 
simple plaster sketch for the frontispiece design of "The 
Nymph's Caverned Cell," and the present representation of it is 
not without marks of his clever hand and graceful fancy ; but the 
result is a crude photographic print, and nothing else. If there 
ever was any coherence in the present jumble of "Young 
Naiads" by that clever young artist, H. Siddons Mowbray, the flat 
and wholly ineffective reproduction has taken it all out. With 
his other illustration, the elfin plunging into the stream, Mr. 
Mowbray has fared better. F. S. Church's " Naiad Rising from 
the Tide"' is gracefully composed and happily reproduced ; the 
same may be said of W. Hamilton Gibson's skipping elf in the 
moonlight, which is poetical and spirited. In the other illustra- 
tions we can find little to commend. The stamped cloth cover 
in gray and blue, with gold outlines, is very neat in design. 



"THE CLOSING SCENE." 

In agreeable contrast to the volume just noticed is the 
beautifully illustrated edition of The Closing Scene, by Thomas 
Buchanan Read, brought out by the same publishers, the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. The poem is embellished by nearly two dozen 
engravings by some of our best artists on wood, from drawings by 
some of our best landscape painters, and, we may say, perhaps, by 
one of our best draughtsmen of the human figure, although in 
the present instance the work of Howard Pyle — generally excel- 
lent as it is— is not uniformly so satisfactory as that of the land- 
scape artists, Hamilton Gibson, Bruce Crane, J. Francis Murphy, 
Edmund H. Garrett, Charles Melville Dewey, H. Bolton Jones 
and D. W. Tryon, which really seems to leave nothing to be 
desired. The best of Mr. Pyle's illustrations, perhaps, is the pict- 
ure of " the white-haired matron" sitting dead in the twilight by 
her wheel — 

At last the thread was snapped — her head was bowed ; 
Life dropped the distaff through his hands serene. 

The skill of Mr. Heinemann, the engraver, has contributed great- 
ly to the success of this impressive picture. There are two figure 
pieces not by Mr. Pyle — Will H. Low's woodman hewing "his 
winter log with many a muffled blow," a figure full of dig- 
nity and grace set in a charming bit of landscape, to which the 
skill of the engraver, Thomas H. Heard, has imparted a charming 
effect of light and atmosphere ; and the " Closing Scene," with 
the sexton at work, charmingly drawn by James B. Sword and 
well cut by J. Tinkey.„ The aSrial perspective of this little block, 
ending with the winding procession of carriages far off toward the 
horizon, is admirable. It would be really invidious to single out 
for notice particular landscape illustrations when all are so good ; 
but as we have mentioned the names of some of the engravers, let 
us complete the roll of honor by adding those of F. S. King, John 
Dalziel, H. E. Sylvester, George A. Teel, J. P. Davis, J. W. Lau- 
derbach, George P. Williams, Fred. Yuengling, S. S. Kilburn, W. 
H. Morse, F. A. Pettit, A. Lindsay, Henry Wolf, S. G. Putnam, 
C. H. Reed, Frank French, Robert Hoskin and F. H. Welling- 
ton. In no other book of the year have we found the wood- 
engraving so uniformly admirable. 



AN ARTISTS BOOK. 

" Well- Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and Italy, 
travelled by a painter in search of the picturesque," is the full title 
of the delightful holiday book referred to last month. Frank 
Hopkinson Smith has furnished not only the pen sketches, and the 
original water-color pictures, reproduced by photogravure, but 
the entertaining letter-press which constitutes the very suitable 
setting for them. It appears Mr. Smith had a good many advent- 
ures, some of them, by the way, attended with considerable per- 
sonal risk ; but, with his well-known adroitness, he managed to 
come out of them all with flying colors. In Venice, he non-suited 
an extortionate gondolier ; at a gypsy dance near Granada, he 
narrowly escaped an encounter with the fiery sweetheart of a young 
woman to whom he had innocently presented a lose from the 
lapel of his coat, and somewhere else in Spain he was arrested 
for sketching a prison, contrary to the laws of the country. In 
Holland, he had a great success with the natives. "I do not 
think," he says, " I made much of an impression as a painter in 
Amsterdam, but I have always had an idea that I could be elected 
alderman in the cabbage-market district." 

The book in all respects is gotten up in a manner reflecting 
great credit on the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The de- 
sign of the cover is ingeniously conceived and well carried out. 
George Wharton Edwards furnishes a quaintly original title-page. 
Mr. Smith's own head and tail-pieces are capital specimens of pen- 
drawing, and the principal illustrations, are, on the whole, very 



good, although we note that in some of them, where unmitigated 
sunlight prevails— notably in a view '• On the Riva, Venice" — the 
values of the "original suffer greatly in the reproduction. The 
paintings, without exception, we believe, were made without any 
idea of their future use, otherwise certain actinic difficulties which 
have had to be met, doubtless would have been foreseen and pro- 
vided against. However, the general excellence of the photo- 
gravures is so marked that it would be captious to dwell on the 
few defects. The book is very attractive and there can be no doubt 
that it will be a favorite holiday present. 



"AMERICAN ART." ' 

We have received from Cassell & Co., too late for ex- 
tended notice in the present number of the Magazine, a sumptu- 
ously bound and printed volume bearing the above title. It is il- 
lustrated by twenty-five plates, executed by the best American 
etchers and wood-engravers, from paintings selected from public 
and private collections, and the text is by S. R. Koehler. Even 
a casual glance at its pages will show that this volume is intended 
to be something much more serious than a book of pictures, got 
up to be sold for the holidays. It certainly would make a most 
acceptable holiday present ; but Mr. Koehler's valuable critical 
review of the progress of American art from 1877 to '887 is some- 
thing to be read carefully, and to be digested, perhaps, in the li- 
brary rather than in the drawing-room. 



OTHER HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Plastic Sketches, published by Lee & Shepard, 

consists of forty-seven beautifully printed photogravure repro- 
ductions in colors, of the artistic series of richly glazed, modelled- 
tiles brought out a few years ago by J. G. & J. F. Low, of 
the Chelsea works near Boston. The plates are placed in a 
dainty, ecru silk-covered portfolio on which is printed, with ex- 
cellent effect of relief, a renaissance design in keeping with the 
artistic contents. Of course, the shiny surface of the original 
tiles, with their reflected lights, forbade the use of them in the 
photographs made for the present illustrations ; but their coun- 
terparts in biscuit presented no such difficulty, and they have 
been used with gratifying success, giving deep shadows which, 
when covered by the albumenizing process, by which the photo- 
gravure plates are finished, lecall perfectly the rich depth of 
those of the originals which were partially produced by the ac- 
cidental flow of the potter's glaze. Now that the original plas- 
tic sketches are no longer to be had, this charming reproduction 
of them in facsimile is most welcome. 

The Madonna of the Tubs, Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps's little book of less than a hundred pages, tells a very 
charming story of the fishing town of Fairhaven, of the high-bred 
Helen Ritter, of Beacon Street, Boston, and the man she loved, 
and of poor, overworked Ellen Salt and her fisherman husband. 
We are told how each woman fell out with the man she loved best 
and how each pair, by that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, was united on the stormy Christmas eve with 
which the story is brought to a close. The picture of the crippled 
boy Rafe, hurrying on, upon his little crutch, in search of his 
father, calling out again and again, " Fa — ther ! fa — ther I marm 
says she's sorry I" and trying to bring back the . angry man to the 
repentant wife whose sharp tongue had driven him forth from 
home, is full of pathos, superior, we think, to anything of the kind 
ever conceived by Dickens. The little book is illustrated with pen 
drawings by Ross Turner and George H . Clements. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

The MINUTE Man, by Margaret Sidney, is a ballad 
of " the shot heard around the world." It is published in an at- 
tractive manner by D. Lothrop &Co., with illustrations consisting 
of good pen drawings and four charming little photogravures. 

The Good Things of Life (White, Stokes & 

Allen). We have here the third volume of selections from our 
sprightly weekly contemporary that gives the book its name. 
A better lot of drawings, representative, of American society, 
has never been brought together. McVickar and Van Schaick, 
the leading contributors to Life, have improved immensely since 
their work first appeared in its pages. They are now not mere- 
ly accomplished draughtsmen, but exceedingly clever delineators 
of what Parisian novelists would call " hig' lif". Sometimes 
there is a suggestion of the personal intimacy of the artist with 
his subject — if we may be permitted to say so — which is rather 
startling. Observe, for instance, on page 26, how knowingly 
the pair of lovers and all their accidental surroundings have 
been disposed of by Mr. Van Schaick. 

Life's Verses (second series) is also issued by 

White, Stokes & Allen. While not so well worth collecting as 
thedrawingsin the volume just noticed, they include many aclever 
pen sketch — Mr. Sterner's rose and the bee, on the last page, is 
exquisite — and some pretty bits of metrical persiflage. 

Christmas in the Olden Time, a short poem by Sir 

Walter Scott, (our ignorance of the existence of which we think 
will be shared by the great majority of our readers) , has been un- 
earthed by the insatiable maker of illustrated holiday books, and 
Cassell & Co. bring it out very handsomely printed in two colors 
under the supervision of the industrious George T. Andrew. 
Edmund H. Garrett, Henry Sandham, Harry Fenn, Childe Has- 
sam, J. Steeple -Davis, H. P. Barnes and George A. Teel furnish 
the pictures, which, taken as a whole, are uncommonly good. 
The engravers, too, have done excellent work, particularly in the 
" Midnight Mass," and the cut of the huge fireplace with a man 
throwing on the logs. We might complain of the impossibly small 
handsof Mr. Teel's "damsel, "who "donned her kirtle green," 
and — what is more important — the lack of unity imparted to 
the work by putting into last century costume, the little home cir- 
cle illustrating the first lines of the poem, while using, for the 



most part, Elizabethan and costumes of the Restoration for the 
rest of the book ; but there is so much to approve that we shall 
not dwell on defects. There is a cheery, jolly Christmas flavor to 
the book which should particularly commend it to public favor at 
this season of the year. 

Three Kings is "A Christmas Legend of Long 

Ago " told by Mary Leland McLahathan in flowing and dignified 
blank verse, and embellished with four illustrations by Rosina 
Emmet which fit in very well with the text. The legend briefly is 
this : The grave King Savain, the bold King Fors and the gay 
King Joyant who reign together, over Arthur's fair domain, 
worthily succeeding that blameless monarch, each, dream on 
Christmas eve of the infant Saviour; each imagines that he 
brings the Holy Child to the castle shrine for adoration ; and on 
waking they find themselves together on their knees before the 
altar as the blessed morning light streams through the chancel 
window. They embrace, and consecrate their lives to the service 
of the Lord. The charming Christmas carol "Three Kings 
came late to Bethlehem's gate (Sing Now-ell, Now-ell, Now-ell, 
Now-ell sweet !)" is introduced into the story, and it is given 
again, with the musical score at the end of the book. The print- 
ing, paper, and general typographical appearance are faultless. 
Rich carmine ink is used with excellent effect and commendable • 
reservation in parts of the title-page, the ornamental initials of the 
chapters and in the musical score. Anson D. F. Randolph &£Co., 
the publishers, are to be congratulated on bringing out so chaste 
and beautiful a Christmas volume. 

A Mother's Song, verses by Mary D. Brine, and 

illustrations by Miss C. A. Northam, is published in very attrac- 
tive style by Cassell & Co., each stanza printed in good black ink, 
in a floral or landscape setting in a pale, grayish neutral tint. 
The lines are of a kind which will especially delight the young 
mother, and the many full-page engravings illustrating baby-life 
in the house and in the fields, we do not doubt, will delight both 
mother and child. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, that admirable child 

story by Frances Hodgson Burnett, was, by inadvertence, spoken 
of in our notice last month, as published by the Century Company. 
It is published by Charles Scribner's Sons, and we are glad to learn 
that it is having a sale commensurate with its merits. 

A Visit from Santa Claus (White, Stokes & 

Allen) is Clement C. Moore's ever popular legend " 'Twas the 
Night Before Christmas," charmingly illustrated in colors, by 
Virginia Gerson. This clever young lady has improved greatly 
since her first book illustrations were noticed in these columns a 
few years ago. Her children are delightful ; there could be 
nothing better of the kind than the two little girls asleep in bed 
by the firelight, or the glimpse we get of them again, still wrapt 
in slumber, "While visions of sugar-plums dance thro' their 
heads." 

From Meadow-Sweet to Mistletoe is the title of 

an attractive book of child verses, with pictures," by Mary A. Lath- 
bury, published by Worthington & Co. Among many amusing 
illustrations there is nothing better than the shipwreck of " the 
good ship Annabel" with her precious doll freight. 

Bye-O-Baby Ballads, by Charles Stewart Pratt, 
editor of Wide Awake and Babyland, are illustrated with much 
spirit by Childe Hassam, some of whose water-color drawings are 
very cleverly reproduced. (Boston : D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Children's Stories of American Progress.— 

Henrietta Christian Wright, who is already favorably known by 
her " Children's Stories of American History," in the present vol- 
ume gives the outlines of the history of the country in an agree- 
able form for young folks who might be repelled by the didactic 
character of the conventional text-book. The illustration ojSDe- 
catur's encounter with the " Barbary Pirates" would be the making 
of a dime novel. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 



BOOKS OF BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
Fidelia Bridges and Susie Barstow Skelding, 

artist and editor respectively, who worked so well together under 
the auspices of White, Stokes & Allen, in producing the popular 
" Flower-Songs Series" and " Flowers from Hill and Dale," have 
again collaborated, under the auspices of the same liberal publish- 
ers, and give us a set of booklets in praise of the feathered creation. 
The titles are Songs of Birds, Songstf.rs of the Branches 
(two parts) and Birds of Meadow and Grove. The verses 
accompanying the colored plates are as happily selected as before. 
The color printing is better than in thi books devoted to the 
flowers, for the lithographers seem to be learning the art of omis- 
sion ; most of the so-called facsimiles of water-color work is spoiled, 
because too much gratuitous drawing is done on the stone. The 
average lithographer thinks it his bounden duty to connect every 
touch of color that the artist has purposely left loose or broken. 
Miss Bridges' work sometimes betrays weakness in handling which 
is rather exaggerated than hidden by the reproduction, but, on the 
whole, we should say that the artist has little cause to complain. 
The sheets, after printing, have been passed under a "roughing 
stone " to give the unequal surface of water-color paper. Many 
of the plates, no doubt, will be eagerly seized upon for models by 
amateur painters in search of bird subjects. 

Flowers from Dell and Bower, poems from vari- 
ous sources, illustrated by Susie Barstow Skelding, is a thick, cloth- 
bound volume of the same general character as the smaller fringed, 
card-covered " Flower-Songs Series," alluded to above. It is pub- 
lished by White, Stokes & Allen. Looking critically between the 
covers, we are moved to suggest to Miss Skelding that her work 
would be greatly improved if she could put more atmosphere into 
it. The prevailing flatness of effect, doubtless, might be obviated 
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in a measure by the use of graduated colored backgrounds. The 
cold white of the paper in the case of flowers of delicate hues de- 
prives them of more than half their charm. 

Familiar Birds and What the Poets Sing of 

Them is by the same publishers. The functions of the collabo- 
rators are once more reversed. Fidelia Bridges furnishes the illus- 
trations and Miss Skelding edits the text. This is a bound volume 
holding the same relation to the booklets first noticed under this 
heading that "Flowers from Dell and Bower" do to the card- 
covered " Flower-Songs Series." The need of colored backgrounds 
for some of these bird subjects is sometimes forcibly apparent, but 
in none, perhaps, so much as in the plate " Snow-birds and Rose 
Hips " where the snoweffect is wholly lost by its combination with 
the white of the paper. 



ART PUBLICATIONS. 
Stories of Art and Artists, by Clara Erskine 

Clement (Ticknor & Co.), without showing any particularly well- 
digested plan of arrangement, conveys a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning the great art world — especially the old — in very 
readable form. What reason the writer has for closing her ac- 
count of the French school of painting with Delacroix does not 
appear, especially as that of the English painters is brought down 
almost to the present day with Landseer. Some attention is given 
to Turner, but none to Constable, his great predecessor, father of 
the French modern school of landscape painting. The illustra- 
tions are abundant, but of varying merit, ranging from first-class 
wood-cuts to some very inferior process reproductions of old copper- 
plate engravings. How such unsightly misrepresentations of the 
delicate work of Reynolds and Lawrence came to be admitted with 
such a beautiful illustration, for instance, as " The Connoisseurs," 
after Landseer, is a mystery we shall not attempt to divine. 

American Etchers is a very attractive pamphlet, 

reprinted with many admirable wood-cut reproductions of etch- 
ings from The Century Magazine for February, 1883, with a 
brief additional chapter reprinted in part from The New York 
Star, both articles being by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
There is added an account of Meryon and his work, by Fred- 
rick Keppel, who publishes the brochure. Mr. KeppeFs contri- 
bution is interesting ; but surely there is no reason in including 
it in the title " American Etchers." 

The Portfolio for November (Macmillan & Co;) 

gives a reproduction, by the admirable Amand Durand process, 
of Rembrandt's portrait of Cornells Anslo, an Anabaptist min- 
ister of his day. The late Warwick Brookes, a graceful delin- 
eator of children, who might have become famous had he been 
given the opportunity of improving himself — he was a designer 
in a cotton print factory — is the subject of an interesting me- 
moir by T. Letherbrow, illustrated with facsimiles of delightful 
little pencil sketches, and one full-page aquatint, which is rather 
weak, perhaps through faults in the reproduction. Compare it 
with the photogravure of two spirited old Italian terra-cottas of 
children in the same number of The Portfolio. 



RECENT FICTION. 

Crime and Punishment, a Russian realistic nov- 
el, by Feodor M. Dostoyevsky (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), will 
hardly disappoint the expectations of the reader who takes it up 
looking for something strong and exciting. It is rather difficult 
at first to get interested in persons with such terrible names as 
Arcadius Ivanovitch Svidrigai'loff and Sophia Semenovitch Mar- 
meladoff, which generaJly are repeated in full ; but if you can ac- 
custom yourself to think of them as simple John Smith, or Sophia 
Brown you can get on very well so long as you do not attempt to 
read aloud. Some infelicities in the translation, too, are rather 
startling. Here, for instance, is a bit of dialogue : 

" I am not ill," cried Raskolinoff. 

" Then all the more — " 

" Go to the devil 1" 

But Looshin was already gone, etc., etc. 

Sometimes, like Mr. Silas Wegg, although unintentionally, the 
translator " drops into poetry " after the following fashion (the 
paragraphing is our own) : 

He ran to the door, listened, seized his hat, 

And went down the stairs cautiously, and stealthily as a cat. 

The Marquis of Penalta (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), 

by Don Armando Palacio Valdes, is a charming story of every- 
day life in a quiet Spanish town. Two sisters, forcibly contrasted, 
furnish the main interest. The romantic but cold-hearted Maria 
abandons home, father and lover to become a nun, while Marta, 
a true, winsome, unselfish woman, captivates the reader, as, un- 
consciously, she wins her sister's lover. The story closes with her 
happy union with " the Marquis," who gives the title to the 
book. 

A Romantic Young Lady, by Robert Grant, if 

not quite up to the standard of his " Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl," is certainly entertaining. It often evinces much shrewd 
analysis of character, and the crispness of the dialogue would fit 
some of the scenes for dramatic representation almost without re- 
vision. (Ticknor & Co.) 

For Love and Bears is the title of an odd-looking 

book, by James Daly, printed in type-writing fashion, by Frank S. 
Gray, Chicago, in facsimile of the original manuscript. It is pre- 
tended that this literary treasure was offered to certain New York 
publishers, and that, they refusing it, Mr. Gray has printed it in 
his own fashion to show what a good thing these Eastern fellows 
rejected. The correspondence on the subject is obviously fictitious, 
but it would be quite natural, all the same, for any respectable 
publisher to reject such vulgar trash. 

The Full Stature of a Man, by Julian Warth, is 

called "A life story" in the sub-title, and one can well believe 



that the principal characters, at least, are not evolved from the au- 
thor's inner consciousness ; they are racy of the soil. The portrait of 
good Farmer Burton, in particular, is delicious. He alludes most 
feelingly to the taking off of his wife. " The doctor says he never 
before see just such a combination of liver complaint," he remarks 
to a caller with chastened pride. His scorn for the bold, red- 
coated followers of the anise-seed bag is fine — " those fellows 
dressed up like circus-riders, who don't like Americans, you know." 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Nature's Serial Story, by Edward P. Roe, that 

charming tale of rural life which must have won the hearts of 
thousands of sympathetic readers, when it appeared in the pages of 
Harper's Monthly, will be welcomed, no doubt, by many in its new 
form. Inexpensively printed, however, as it is by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., on very ordinary paper, it is not surprising to find 
the delicate illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson and Frederick 
Dielman sadly marred. Some of the original illustrations seem 
to be missing altogether. 

The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 

Aleshine, by Frank R. Stockton, is one of the most entertaining 
of those dry and delicious waggeries which have made their clever 
author a first favorite with the reading public. The notion of 
posing two stay-at-home American housewives as amateur Robin- 
son Crusoes is essentially comic in itself, and the way in which an 
air of possibility is given to their utterly preposterous adventures 
is a masterpiece of ingenuity. We should rank it, on the whole, 
as the best humorous publication of the year. (The Century Com- 
pany-) 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
A book on Persia, and the Persians, by the 

Hon. S. G. W. Benjamin, late United States Minister to Persia, 
naturally arouses interest ; but still more does such a book quick- 
en our expectations, coming as it does also from Mr. Benjamin, 
the landscape painter and the art critic. Persia is above all an 
artist's country, and it takes an artist to describe, as our author 
has done, the romantic scenery and architecture of that fascinat- 
ing land of poetry and legend; and, still more, perhaps, does 
it need an artist's knowledge and appreciation to do justice 
to the world-renowned Persian art industries. The reader, we ap- 
prehend, who is really interested in such matters, will hardly 
be satisfied until he has this volume in his possession. (Tick- 
nor & Co.) 

A work on the Labor Movement in America by 

such an able student of political economy as Dr. Richard T. Ely is 
entitled to, and is certain to receive, respectful consideration. The 
author modestly disclaims having written a history of his subject, 
and offers his book merely as a sketch, some day, perhaps, to be fol- 
lowed by a work worthy of the title, " History of Labor in the 
New World." His present aim is chiefly to present facts, al- 
though he does not abstain from criticism. He approves of the 
labor movement without approving everything connected with it. 
The Knights of Labor he regards with "admiration," but he 
"dissents from some of their principles,- and from their course in 
some localities." (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Homes and Haunts of the Poets series 

to which we referred last month as containing each a charming 
set of little etchings by W. B Closson, published by L. Prang & 
Co., has been enriched by the addition of Holmes and Emerson. 
For lovers of these poets, here is an inexpensive and attractive 
holiday remembrance. 

The most original and convenient calendar we have 
seen is issued by L. Prang & Co. , and is devised for the pock- 
et. "Ye Merrie Months of '87" is the eccentric title given it 
by its designer, Lisbeth B. Comins, who furnishes pictures enough 
of pretty children to go with each month of the year. The false 
wax seal which seems to hold the ribbon which goes around the 
calendar is very ingenious. 

The Sun and Star Calendar, to be hung up for 

reference, is gorgeously printed in colors. It is published by • 
White, Stokes & Allen. 

The Book of Entrees (White, Stokes & Allen) is 

by the author of "Fifty Soups," "Fifty Salads," "Breakfast 
Dainties," and other useful little books of similar scope. To the 
housekeeper familiar with them it will need no better introduction 
than this simple announcement. 



Some of our American manufacturers of artists' mate- 
rials are showing a great deal of enterprise. Janentzky & 
Weber have recently brought out an excellent " painting oil" 
to be used in place of the ordinary oils or siccatifs ; it is a good 
dryer, bringing out the colors in their full brilliancy, and prevent- 
ing them from cracking ; there are two kinds, one slow and the 
other quick. The same firm now write to The Art Amateur as 
follows : ' ' Referring to your article in last number concerning 
Albert Fixatif, would say that we are about putting into the 
market a similar preparation, for which there promises to be a 
large demand." 



For inexpensive wall and ceiling decoration, there 
is nothing better, for a large apartment, than the oil-painted 
rough plaster work in the draughtsmen's room at Yandell's in Fifth 
Avenue. It is not dearer than good paper, and is more artistic, 
especially when the color is clouded, as it is in this case, the pre- 
vailing hue being an orange tawny. The old-fashioned white 
marble mantelpiece has been painted a dull orange, which har- 
monizes admirably with wall and ceiling, and gives the key of 
color to the whole of the simple but effective decoration. 



doFFFsponllFiirF, 

BUREA U OF PR A CTICAL HOME DECORA TION. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing ar* invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



TO DRAW A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 

A. G., Winnipeg, Man. — In drawing a bird's-eye view 
of a city you must imagine yourself considerably above the surface 
of the earth. Such views are generally taken from high eleva- 
tions and can hardly be correctly drawn from imagination. It is 
better to be somewhat to one side and not directly above the spot 
to be drawn. In this way a certain agreeable perspective is ob- 
tained, while, if viewed directly overhead, only the tops of ob- 
jects can be seen. The best manner of proceeding is this : Pro- 
cure a wooden frame or hollow square of stiff cardboard. Station 
yourself, for example, on the roof of a high house, and hold the 
frame before the eyes, adjusting it so as to include the extent of 
view desired. Sketch in the general area while looking through 
the frame, thus securing your ground plan. To determine the 
relative size and position of objects, select some one important 
house or tree in the middle distance and compare all objects in 
the background and foreground with this one object. This is 
called comparative measurement and is the method used by artists 
insjtetching from nature. The perspective must be carefully de- 
termined by arranging the vanishing points in their proper po- 
sitions. 



THE DIFFICULTY OF FRESCO-PAINTING. 

S. P., New York. — Fresco-painting — by which we 
mean the real fresco-painting, done on the fresh plaster, not the 
wall-painting in oils, which is erroneously called " fresco" — is, 
perhaps, the most difficult of the decorative arts, and should not 
be attempted by any but a trained artist, and he must have more 
than ordinary patience. Whatever is begun one day must be 
finished on that day ; for the plaster, once dry, no after touching 
is possible. The great difficulty is to get what one paints one 
day to harmonize with that of the next ; for although one knows 
that the color will dry lighter than when first applied, it is not 
easy to determine in what degree the change will occur. Let the 
artist work ever so diligently he can hardly finish in one day 
more than a single figure— we are supposing he is engaged on a 
group in a decorative painting — yet, while the work is progress- 
ing, the completeness of the composition or the relation of its 
parts is not apparent ; nor can the general effect of the whole be 
seen until some time after the work is completed. 



THE DIAMOND ETCHING-NEEDLE. 
E., Brooklyn. — Yes, there is such a thing as an etch- 
ing-needle with a diamond point, but we doubt if it can be had 
in this country. In London, a Mr. Tomkins, mezzotint engraver, 
in Cold Harbor Lane, sells this costly tool at a guinea. The 
advantages of a diamond point are that it does not need sharpen- 
ing ; it does not scratch the copper any more on one side than upon 
the other, as the ordinary needle does, sometimes, if not properly 
ground ; it readily cuts into the copper, so that it also serves as a 
dry-point, and the etching ground never adheres to it. 



SE YMO UR-HA DEN'S E TCHING-BA TH. 

H. F. H., Boston. — (1) It is no secret that Mr. Seymour- 
Haden's bath consists of two parts of chlorate of potash, ten of 
hydrochloric acid, and eighty-eight of water. The chlorate of 
potash is first thoroughly dissolved in the warm water, and the 
acid is then added. (2) Nitric acid of the specific gravity of 
1-420 with an equal quantity of water is the ordinary bath. Ni- 
trous acid is one-tenth less powerful than nitric, so that to make a 
bath of nitrous acid of the same strength as this nitric acid bath, 
you must use ten parts of acid to nine of water. 



TO PAINT PURPLE WISTARIA IN OILS. 

S. T. A., Brooklyn. — For the general tone use perma- 
nent blue, white, madder lake, a little raw umber, yellow ochre 
and ivory black ; in the shadows, permanent blue, yellow ochre, 
light red, raw umber, madder lake and ivory black. In the very 
deep side accents of dark use burnt Sienna instead of light red, 
and omit the raw umber and yellow ochre. The high lights are 
painted with cobalt or permanent blue, white, madder lake, yel- 
low ochre and a very little ivory black. For the green leaves use 
Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion and ivory black. In 
the shadows use cadmium, raw umber, Antwerp blue, white, 
burnt Sienna and ivory black. For the reddish touches seen in 
young leaves, use madder lake in place of burnt Sienna, and for 
the stems the same colors given for the leaves, varying the propor- 
tion when necessary, 

TO PAINT TULIPS IN OILS. 

Servia J., Boston. — To paint the deep red tulips use 
madder lake, ivory black, a little cobalt, with what white is need- 
ed in the general tone of shadow, adding a little orange 
cadmium to the madder lake and black in the richer red touches, 
such as reflected lights. For the lights use vermilion, madder 
lake, white, yellow ochre and ivory black, adding a little raw 
umber and cobalt in the half tints. Yellow tulips are painted 
with light cadmium, yellow ochre, white and a li-'tle ivory black 



